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THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


The Second Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting 
will open with a reception to members of the Museum on the 
evening of June eighth and to the general public on the following 
day. 

A unique policy was established last year in the first exhi- 
bition. Sixty canvases by leading American artists were invited 
by the Museum and thirty paintings by Clevelanders were 
added to this number. These latter were chosen by the same 
jury which judged entries for the Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, each artist being permitted 
to enter three pictures. The success of last year’s exhibition and 
the favorable comments by visitors upon the standard of Cleve- 
land art warranted the continuance of this policy. Cleveland 
artists have been slow in exhibiting in the leading exhibitions of 
the country. Since their work challenges comparison with the 
best, it seems proper that they should have this opportunity of 
exhibiting in their own Museum with selected pictures from 
other parts of the country. Cleveland painters have their defi- 
nite contribution to add to the growth of American art. 

The problem of selecting sixty pictures is an extremely diffi- 
cult one. The Museum has chosen pictures with the definite 
purpose of illustrating as many sides of the art movement of 
today as possible. Many have been exhibited during the current 
year at the annual Corcoran Exhibition, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the New York Academy of Design, 
or in the 1921 International Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 
In addition, the Museum has invited pictures by artists who do 
not show in many of the regular exhibitions but who are never- 
theless vital figures in the development of present day art. 

One of the outstanding canvases in the exhibition is the well- 
known Stag at Sharkey’s, by George Bellows, the artist who 
received first prize at the International Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute this year. It is a powerful study of a boxing match, 
and is quite different in mood from any of his pictures shown 
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heretofore in Cleveland. By many it is considered his most 
significant work. 

Significant also is the work of John Sloan who will always 
rank as one of the most remarkable observers of the modern 
city. His canvas, Tammany Hall, catches something of the 
picturesque ugliness of old New York. Seen at night, the black 
sky and the red brick of the buildings form a striking color 
scheme. Robert Spencer in his canvas, The Mill Valley, has 
done for the factory town the same thing that John Sloan has 
done so forcefully for New York. 

Still Life is steadily growing in popularity with the general 
public, although to the artist it has always been one of the most 
interesting of his problems. There are several outstanding ex- 
amples shown. Frank W. Benson’s Still Life Decoration, which 
hung in the center of the main wall in the Vanderbilt Gallery at 
the recent New York Academy Exhibition, immediately chal- 
lenges attention. Another remarkable picture is the Nude with 
Still Life, by Hugh Breckenridge, which won the third William 
A. Clark prize, and the Corcoran bronze medal in the 1916-17 
Corcoran Exhibition. It is quite different in treatment from 
the Benson and, very unusual as a composition, glows with 
luminous color. With these should be grouped the splendid 
fruit piece, October, by Henry G. Keller, which won first prize 
in the Cleveland Artists’ Exhibition, and the two still lifes by 
August Biehle and Paul B. Travis which also won prizes. 

Among the group of portraits, the Portrait of Mrs. Clarence 
Hay, by Albert Sterner, should be particularly interesting to 
Clevelanders. Other fine canvases are the Portrait of a Boy, by 
Jean MacLane; Betty in Blue, by R. Sloan Bredin; and the Por- 
trait of Royston Nave, by Sidney E. Dickinson. This latter can- 
vas has the distinctive color scheme which is found in nearly all 
the work of this artist. Particularly effective is The Sculptor, 
by Maurice Fromkes, whose Portrait of Clare Eames is now on 
exhibition at Carnegie Institute. The Sculptor has been exhib- 
ited in nearly all the big exhibitions and has caused considerable 
comment. The three Cleveland prize portraits, by Paul B. 
Travis, Edith Stevenson, and William J. Edmondson, show to 
advantage with this group. 

There are a number of exceedingly interesting character 
studies. William Auerbach-Levy’s A Corkonian has caught 
with singular success the Celtic spirit. Quite different, but very 
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charming, is F. Luis Mora’s My Apprentice, a delightful pic- 
ture of a little girl with paint brush in hand. A Russian, by 
Helen Turner; The Venetian Vase, by Karl Anderson, which 
also is marked by beautiful still life painting; and the Lady in 
Pink, by F. C. Frieseke, a symphony in pastel shades, show 
other influences. Lilian Westcott Hale’s Nancy and the Map 
of Europe, with its straight, rather stiff little figure, has from 
its composition an added sense of naiveté and is charming in 
color. George Luks is represented by a fine canvas and Robert 
Henri by a brilliantly realized figure called Agnes. In this 
group should be mentioned The Dreamer, by F. C. Gottwald, 
a picture which received first prize in the 1919 Cleveland Exhi- 
bition. It is one of the most successful of Mr. Gottwald’s can- 
vases and is painted with remarkable dash and brilliancy. 
Eugene Speicher, prize winner last year at the International 
at Carnegie, shows The Romany Girl, one of his most vital 
canvases. 

The Taos School is well represented. Walter Ufer’s In the 
Land of the Rockies is a comparatively late picture and shows 
a different style from most of the paintings which are generally 
associated with his name. It is an interesting landscape with 
three Indian figures on horseback. Ernest L. Blumenschein’s 
New Mexico glows with the brilliant coloring of the desert. 
Victor Higgins, one of this group, shows a striking canvas called 
Reflected Light, which, however, was not painted at Taos. It 
is a winter scene, with a partially frozen brook, running be- 
tween snowy banks. One of the finest pictures of the Taos 
region is Desert Winds, by Henry G. Keller, which won a first 
prize in the Cleveland Exhibition. Albert L. Groll is repre- 
sented by an atmospheric Sunset on the Desert and in the same 
spirit is acanvas by E. Martin Hennings, a Chicago artist. 

One of the most striking pictures in the group of landscapes 
is Snowbound Spruce, by Ernest Lawson, which won much 
commendation at the last National Academy. Another snow 
picture is The Maine Coast, by Rockwell Kent, an artist who 
is at last coming into well deserved success. One of our greatest 
landscape painters, only in the last few years has his name be- 
come generally known. Other landscapes include Hobart 
Nichols’s Sunny Brook in Winter, Chauncey F. Ryder’s Mount 
Mansfield, Herman Dudley Murphy’s Guayama Road, Gard- 
ner Symons’s Evening Light, Guy Wiggins’s The Quiet Valley, 
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and Cullen Yates’s First Snow. Jonas Lie’s Sycamores in Storm, 
a late canvas, shows the artist in an unusual mood and is also 
marked by an unusual color sense. There are other fine can- 
vases by John F. Carlson, Bruce Crane, Ben Foster, John F. 
Folinsbee, Charles H. Davis, and Daniel Garber. Thus it will 
be seen that many of our leading landscape artists are repre- 
sented. The powerful landscape by Frank N. Wilcox which took 
first prize in the current Cleveland Artists’ Exhibition, the 
other prizes by Clara Deike and Mary Susan Collins, and can- 
vases by George G. Adomeit, August F. Biehle, Hans H. Volck, 
Thomas Clough, and other Cleveland artists make a definite 
place for themselves in the exhibition. 

William Ritschel in The Abalone Fishers renders with great 
success the rugged California coast. Other seascapes are a 
Marine, by Emil Carlsen, and Changing Weather, by Paul 
Dougherty, a magnificent canvas. Gifford Beal’s Cliffs at 
Montauk is so filled with the tang of the sea air that it should 
be grouped with these paintings. The same vigor is shown by 
Eric Hudson in Offshore Breeze. Hudson is a new figure in art. 
He has been painting for a good many years, but this year he 
had his first public exhibition, a very successful one in New 
-York. The well-known canvas, The Green Wave, by Charles 
H. Woodbury, is also shown, and Around the Harbor, by 
Hayley Lever. 

Bryson Burroughs, always a romantic painter, has an ex- 
quisite canvas, Nausicaa, and Arthur B. Davies an_ early 
romantic landscape, The Lure of the Chase. With these should 
be grouped Henry G. Keller’s Wisdom and Destiny. Other 
canvases which call for particular mention and which do not 
come within any particular classification are The Nativity, by 
Eugene Higgins; A Young Girl, by Leon Kroll, a masterly study 
of the nude; An August Night, by Jerome Myers; a fine dec- 
orative canvas by Abram Poole, Diana; The Arrival at the Inn, 
by August Vincent Tack; The Festival of the Sheep, by Grace 
Ravlin; and the Pieta, by Wellington J. Reynolds. 

The Museum wishes to express its great appreciation to the 
artists who have been kind enough to lend their pictures for 
the period of the exhibition and, in addition, to the Kraushaar 
Galleries, Folsom Galleries, Montross Gallery, Ferargil Gal- 
leries, Daniel Gallery, Milch Galleries, to William Macbeth, 
Incorporated, and to Mrs. Albert Sterner and George E. Gage. 
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By Victor Higgins Lent by the Artist 
REFLECTED LIGHT 


By Frank W. Benson Lent by the Artist 
STILL LIFE 
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By Frederick C, Frieseke ~ Lent by William Macbeth, Inc. 
WOMAN IN PINK 


By Ernest Lawson Lent by The Daniel Gallery 
SNOWBOUND SPRUCE 
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LIST OF EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 


Artist 
Adomeit, George G. 


Anderson, Karl 
Auerbach-Levy, William 
Barrick, Gordon 

Beal, Gifford 

Bellows, George 

Benson, Frank W. 
Biehle, August F. 


Blumenschein, Ernest L. 
Bower, Alexander 
Breckenridge, Hugh H. 
Bredin, R. Sloan 
Burroughs, Bryson 
Carlsen, Emil 

Carlson, John F. 
Clough, Thomas 
Collins, Mary Susan 
Crane, Bruce 

Davies, Arthur B. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Deike, Clara L. 


Dickinson, Sidney E. 
Dougherty, Paul 
Edmondson, William J. 


Folinsbee, John F. 
Foster, Ben 
Frieseke, Frederick C. 
Fromkes, Maurice 
Gaertner, Carl E. 
Garber, Daniel 
Gottwald, F. C. 
Grant, Frederick M. 
Groll, Albert L. 
Hale, Lilian W. 
Hassam, Childe 
Hennings, E. Martin 
Henri, Robert 
Higgins, Eugene 
Higgins, Victor 
Howell, Félicie W. 
Hunt, Thomas L. 
Hudson, Eric 
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Subject 
The Marsh 
Early Morning 
The Venetian Vase 
A Corkonian 
The Coaster 
Cliffs at Montauk 
Stag at Sharkey’s 
Still Life Decoration 
Still Life 
Old Mill at Zoar 
New Mexico 
Dark Cove 
Nude with Still Life 
Betty in Blue 
Nausicaa 
Marine 
Highland Stream 
Old Mill in Winter 
Danby Four Corners 
Grey Month 
The Lure of the Chase 
Spring on a Hillside 
Italian Fishing Boats 
The Quarry—Rockport 
Portrait of Royston Nave 
Changing Weather 
Portrait of F. A. Scott 
Songs of the Woods 
Chautauqua 
All in a Garden Fair 
Lady in Pink 
The Sculptor 
At a Stand-Still 
Little Village—Springtime 
The Dreamer 
The Dream City 
Sunset on the Desert, Arizona 
Nancy and the Map of Europe 
Clearing the Snow 
Beneath Clouded Skies 
Agnes 
The Nativity 
Reflected Light 
The Night Watchman 
San Bernardino 
Offshore Breeze 
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Keller, Henry G. 


Kent, Rockwell 
Kroll, Leon 

Lawson, Ernest 
Lever, Hayley 

Lie, Jonas 

Luks, George 
MacLane, Jean 
McClean, Clara 
Mora, F. Luis 
Murphy, Herman Dudley 
Myers, Jerome 
Nichols, Hobart 
Poole, Abram 
Rahming, Norris 
Ravlin, Grace 
Reynolds, Wellington J. 
Ritschel, William 
Ryder, Chauncey F. 
Satterfield, Robert M. 
Shively, Paul 

Singer, William H. 
Sloan, John 

Speicher, Eugene 
Spencer, Robert F. 
Sterner, Albert 
Stevenson, Edith 
Symons, Gardner 
Tack, August Vincent 
Travis, Paul B. 


Turner, Helen M. 
Ufer, Walter 
Volck, Hans H. 


Walasek, Ignace 
Wiggins, Guy 
Wilcox, Frank N. 


Woodbury, Charles H. 
Yates, Cullen 
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Wisdom and Destiny 
Desert Winds 

October 

The Maine Coast 

A Young Girl 
Snowbound Spruce 
Around the Harbor 
Sycamores in Storm 
Girl from ’Tinicus 
Portrait of a Boy 

Self Portrait in Shawl 
My Apprentice 
Guayama Road 

An August Night 
Sunny Brook—Winter 
Diana 

Franconia Notch 
Festival of the Sheep 
Pieta 

The Abalone Fishers 
Mount Mansfield 
Winter Day in Lakewood 
The Picnic 

The Mountain Pass 
Tammany Hall 

The Romany Girl 
Mill Valley 

Portrait of Mrs. Clarence Hay 
Portrait of D. F. Anderson 
Evening Light 

Arrival at the Inn 
Still Life 

Portrait 

A Russian 

In the Land of the Rockies 
Summer Day 
Dooryard Zinnias 

Bit of Old Cleveland 
The Quiet Valley 

The Gravel Pit 

On the Quay 
Blacksmith Shop 

The Green Wave 
First Snow 
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REARRANGEMENT OF GALLERY VIII 

The American collections have had substantial additions by 
gift during the past few months. The splendid portrait of Miss 
Dora Wheeler, by William Merritt Chase, has already been 
recorded in the Bulletin. Since then the fine canvas From the 
Elevated, by Fred Wagner, has been presented by Homer H. 
Johnson, and a beautiful oil, Woman Leaning on Her Right 
Hand, by Mary Cassatt, has been given anonymously. It is a 
great pleasure to record now an additional gift, the fine canvas, 
Sacred Birds, by E. Irving Couse, which is the cover illustra- 
tion of this Bu//letin. This important example of Couse’s work 
has been presented by Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Drury. 
_ Couse is a painter of the southwest—a faithful interpreter 

of primitive America. Everything in his pictures is carefully 
thought out. They are thoroughly consistent and while his 
Indians are not heroic or tragic figures, they have distinct indi- 
viduality and vitality. This new picture combines these quali- 
ties and is very welcome in the growing collection of American 
Art and should be popular with the public. All the new pic- 
tures with the exception of the Cassatt are hung in Gallery VIII. 

In this same gallery is shown a group of paintings by Arthur 
B. Davies, lent for an indefinite period by Hoyt L. Warner. 
The Museum is exceptionally fortunate in being able to exhibit 
work of this painter-poet as no such number of his canvases 
has ever been shown in Cleveland before. They cover many 
phases of his art and show to an astonishing degree the oneness 
of his aim. To those who love in painting only what they can 
recognize with the eye, Arthur B. Davies will not appeal, but 
for those who permit themselves to be carried into the world 
of the imagination, here in very truth are the vales of Arcady. 
In them hover spirits of the past, nymphs and pagan gods and 
goddesses amid meadows flowering with asphodel. Time exists 
no longer. Greece is re-created amid the Redwoods, Rome in 
the stately shadows of the Ravine. 

Davies in his earliest paintings had ever the same poetic 
spirit, but his later works are his more individual and character- 
istic productions. Listening to Music, the earliest picture in the 
group, was painted about twenty years ago. In it, and in The 
Sunny Hillside and the Amethyst which hang near by and 
which date about 1905, his feeling for the older masters is 
evident. 
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Much of his earliest work is painted almost in monotone. 
The brilliant use of color, so apparent in many of the other 
pictures, in only a development of four or five years. In all of 
Davies’s pictures, the color is entirely his own. Even his earlier 
work, where the color is so restrained, is distinctly individual. 
There is an apart and mysterious quality about it which induces 
the mood of phantasy. Such a landscape as In the Redwoods is 
characteristic of this earlier mood of fifteen years ago. As a 
picture it is particularly interesting because the figures were 
added within the last few years, so that it becomes almost a 
synthesis of his whole career. Very often he has taken one of 
his older canvases in this way and added figures and other de- 
tails to bring it in harmony with his latest mood. The leopard 
in the Dionysus was added at a later time, the picture having 
been painted somewhere about 1912. 

It is perhaps interesting to roughly date the remaining pic- 
tures in order to more clearly understand his evolution. Resist- 
less Yearning belongs with the first group but is slightly later. 
The Star of Eve is a canvas about ten years old. Under the 
Bough was painted in 1918, and Farewell Across the Bay in 
1920. Movement in the Ravine and The Balance of the Golden 
Scales, painted in 1921, are the latest in date. The latter pic- 
ture is one of the best known of Davies’s works and is the pic- 
ture which Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney took to Europe for 
exhibition. The intricate arabesque of figures with their amaz- 
ing sense of balance suggests the tipping of the scale, or perhaps 
the balance of the musical scale. Davies will never explain 
such a title, and rightly so. Imaginative art such as his de- 
mands more of the observer than realistic art, but it also gives 
more in return. It liberates the imagination and the observer 
can dream into it what he wills. 

Throughout his work there is an extraordinary play of line 
and pattern. Davies is one of the greatest draughtsmen of the 
age. The group of crayon drawings is sufficient proof, if proof 
were necessary. But he does not let drawing obstruct the idea. 
Like Botticelli and many another mystic or romantic painter 
of the past, the combination of line and color, the rhythm and 
harmony of the pattern create a whole which is profoundly 
lyrical, profoundly poetic, and emotionally sound. 

W. M. M. 
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By Lilian Westcott Hale Lent by the Artist 
NANCY AND THE MAP OF EUROPE 


By Gifford Beal Lent by Kraushaar Galleries 
CLIFFS AT MONTAUK 
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By Maurice Fromkes — Lent by William Macbeth, Inc. 
THE SCULPTOR 


By George Bellows Lent by Mrs. Albert Sterner 
STAG AT SHARKEY’S 
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BROCADES IN THE MUSEUM EXTENSION EXHIBITS 


Few forms of art are more filled with the romantic suggestion 
of history than are old brocades. The suggestion is always by 
innuendo and always in terms of beauty. It is as though the 
weaver had told a parable, pleasant in itself and bearing a hid- 
den meaning. A few yards of wall in the Textile Room of the 
Museum tells much of the history of the Western World—some- 
times speaking of Christian saints among the peoples of Egypt, 
sometimes of caravans from Cathay transporting the luxuries of 
civilization for the chivalry of semi-barbarous Europe, again 
of the magnificent burghers of Italy or the wanton courts of the 
Old Régime. 

The rarest of these stuffs are too precious to risk out of the 
Museum; but the Department of Education possesses some 
fragments, supplemented by skillfully handwoven copies, which 
may be sent out to interest the visitors to public libraries or 
give actuality to history in the public schools. Of the recent 
accession, the most interesting are copies of medieval fabrics. 

A reproduction of a brocade in the Bargello, Florence, at- 
tributed to the sixth century, shows finely patterned birds with 
lions’ heads in a framework of tangent circles, old gold and green 
on a violet ground, quite characteristic of the Persian stuffs sold 
in the semi-Oriental Byzantium of the days of Justinian. From 
this we may take our start, and any sixth grade child may read 
in the next fabric the dependence of Europe on Byzantium. 
This is a superb textile of crimson and gold, conventional 
eagles with heads and feet brocaded in gold thread, enframed 
in a pattern of tangent circles like that of the first silk. It is 
from an Italian original of about the thirteenth century.’ 
The schoolboy finds the same framework of circles, the same 
little binding circles at the touching points, the same kind of 
linear conventional rendering of the birds (though the sixth 
grade boy does not call it that) the same use of gold thread. 
Further, he can: picture the splendor of a medieval dais cano- 
pied with such fabric for the lord and lady of some northern 
castle; for the child is familiar with the inhabitants of castles, 


1The original is in the possession of G. Lisio, Florence, manufacturer of the silk. A frag- 
ment of exactly the same design in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, is labeled as Italian 
(perhaps from Lucca) of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, while Alan Cole places it in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth. Most of the design is purely Byzantine, but the quatrefoil in this 
fabric, though having Byzantine precedent, is Gothic in character. 
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and chivalric trappery fits readily into the imagination fed with 
stories of ancient romance. He needs but a suggestion to add 
the itinerant merchant; and, led by questions from the teacher, 
he figures the advantage to the Italian weavers of copying in 
Italy goods that would otherwise have to be bought in the 
Orient, with risk of storms and pirates at sea. (See page III.) 

One small sixteenth century example of original Persian 
cloth of silver, brocaded with many-colored flowers, fit for 
Guinevere’s mantle when she goes a-maying with her court, 
drives home the lesson of the importance of Oriental trade in 
the development of Europe. (See page 111.) A bit of manuscript 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century sent to a classroom 
with the brocades, a commentary on Justinian’s codification 
of Roman law, though hardly decipherable to the schoolboy, 
aids the notion that Europe found in Byzantium a repository of 
classical learning as well as a market for the wealth of the East. 

The Bargello furnishes the original for another rich textile— 
a brocade of large conventional flowers in red, blue, and green 
on a yellow ground. Each flower shows in its center the likeness 
of the coat of arms of the great Medici family of Florentine 
bankers, a gold circle bearing seven red balls. The opulence of 
this fabric makes visible the magnificence of the Italian bour- 
geoisie at a time when England and France were at the mercy 
of warring barons. 

A gorgeous silk of conventionalized pinks, with the blue corn- 
flowers brocaded on each petal, reproduced from a sixteenth 
century Italian original, recalls a pattern which was favorite 
in Asia Minor and then in Italy, and establishes the students’ 
sense of the lure of the Orient for the peoples who were seek- 
ing a less costly route to the markets of the East. 

Another group of silks is reproduced from fabrics represented 
in early Italian paintings. As it is not certain that the paintings 
always represented actual fabrics, these silks are shown for their 
beauty rather than for their documentary value. There is one 
of small flowers, lilac, silver, and gold, scattered over a creamy 
white silk, copied from the mantle worn by the artist Cimabue 
as he is represented in a fourteenth century fresco in the 
Spanish Chapel, Florence. Of such stuffs may have been the 
garments of the young people who gathered at the Villa Pal- 
mieri, among the olive groves of the Fiesole hillsides, during the 
plague of 1348, as told by Bocaccio in his Decameron. 
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Another silk, taken from the mantle of Mercury in Botti- 
celli’s Spring, shows flames brocaded in gold on a red ground, a 
pattern seen also in Fra Angelico’s paintings, where it signi- 
fies the Holy Spirit. A third is reproduced from the robe of 
Flora in the same painting by Botticelli. It is a fanciful fabric, 
a pale ground covered, with unusual irregularity, by scattered 
flowers of many colors, more naturalistic than one is apt to find 
in silks of the period and giving an effect of ecstatic spring 
mood. The abounding imagination of the Italian painters of the 
fifteenth century, interpreted by the weaver, furnishes a store 
of astonishing beauty, delightful for its own sake and interpre- 
tative of the Italy of five hundred years ago. R. H. 


THE REAL SPIRIT OF MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP 


Evidence of the growing appreciation of Museum activities is 
seen in the desire of members to give more freely rather than 
to ask greater returns for dues paid. An example of this is found 
in a letter received recently from a member who is entitled to 
the special reduced rate granted to certain professional workers. 
The writer says in part: 

“We appreciate very greatly the work which the Museum is 

doing and the whole family profits much from its various activi- 

ties. Now that my personal financial conditions are beginning to 

pick up after the war, I shall be glad if you will have me entered 


as a regular annual member, and I enclose herewith check to this 
end.” 


Such letters are particularly gratifying this year for the 
Museum’s entire income available for operating expense does 
not meet the budget, and a deficit can be avoided only by a 
material increase in membership. None of the Museum income 
is derived from taxation or from other public purse, its only 
source being from trusts created by private donors, from special 
gifts, and from membership dues. 

Our aim is to render the greatest service possible to the people 
of Cleveland and to make this service available to the greatest 
number. The advantages are all free to the public, although cer- 
tain privileges are accorded members. In approaching pro- 
spective members, itis our hope that they will not regard these 
privileges as the real incentive for taking membership but 
rather that they will have an unselfish desire to assist the 
Museum and its work. The person who becomes a member 
because he believes in the aims of the Museum, and like the one 
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just quoted, wishes to pay as his means will permit, becomes a 
permanent asset and through his enthusiasm will render dis- 
tinct service in spreading the Museum’s influence. a. %.®, 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Museums was held at Buffalo, May 11, 12, and 13. The regis- 
tration was not as great as at the meeting which was held at our 
own Museum last year, yet forty-two institutions were repre- 
sented, including one in England and one in Brazil. Sessions 
were held at the Albright Art Gallery, the Buffalo Historical 
Society, and the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. In the 
papers read and in informal talks, many phases of museum 
activity. were discussed, such as planning, building, organiza- 
tion, installation, activities within the museum and extension 
work outside, educational work, and other museum problems. 

Interspersed with the business sessions were social affairs, 
including the annual banquet, luncheons at country clubs, and 
an automobile drive to Fort Niagara and the Falls. 

Mr. Whiting was re-elected president, which office he has 
held during the past year. 

The association accepted an invitation to hold its next meet- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina, at which time it will cele- 
brate the 1soth anniversary of the founding of the Charleston 
Museum, and the beginning of museum work in the United 
States. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report was published in the May, 1922 Bulletin 
eighty-one annual members have been added to the roll. 
The present membership stands as follows: 


Honorary Fellows ........ 16 
Fellows in Perpetuity ....... 8 
25 
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REPRODUCTION OF XIII CENTURY ITALIAN BROCADE 
XVI CENTURY PERSIAN BROCADE 
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ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 
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